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ARTIUM MAGISTER. 



Within the precincts of most American colleges modern 
doubts and questionings have found lodgment. Some minor mis- 
givings as to the Pentateuch and a manifest uneasiness regarding 
Joshua are noticeable, even among theological dons and students, 
but the plenary inspiration of the classical curriculum has been 
accepted with childlike faith. 

Until thirty years ago the course based upon abundant 
classics, limited mathematics, and a feeble administration of 
physical and metaphysical science, in high homoeopathic dilutions, 
constituted liberal education, and ever since the modern invasion 
of the universities by special schools of science, the old depart- 
ment of arts has been held to rank all others in honor and pres- 
tige. Its faculty and its alumni have ordinarily been able to 
control university policy, or at least, by the force of assumption 
and tradition, to sustain the pretensions of their guild. This 
assumed superiority of the American academic professor and 
student was neither idle vanity nor sophomorical conceit, but 
the natural outgrowth of a conviction that had come down un- 
challenged since European universities ceased to be mere schools 
of disputation at the close of the Middle Ages, and gave them- 
selves over to the revival of classical literature, thought, and 
feeling. 

It is a simple and natural survival of the Renaissance idea 
that classical learning was the only learning ; a belief only justifi- 
able then because Europe was utterly unconscious of Arab 
knowledge, and irritatingly droll to-day in full sight of the 
glorious progress of modern science. The difference between ed- 
ucated and uneducated Europeans three hundred years ago lay in 
a knowledge of that rare, subtle race-genius which had so clari- 
fied the Greek mind and tongue, as to make them once and 
perhaps forever the perfect home of art and letters ; and in 
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a true understanding of that coarse, robust, but grand Roman 
people, who in their time were the builders, law givers, and gov- 
ernors of the world. Intellectual culture in the days of the 
Revival could only be achieved by straining the keen ear of 
youth till it heard, across the gulf of silent ages, some faint echo of 
Roman oratory or dying vibration of Greek song ; for Europe had 
little of contemporary value or interest wherewith to feed the keen 
minds whose birth secured for them the advantages of university 
education. Their age could only blind them to the future and 
deafen them to the present, and point them back to the dim pa3t, 
to the lives and achievements of two absolutely extinct civiliza- 
tions, and say : 

" Here is your repast, feed and grow strong on the immortal 
beauty and deathless wit of ages ago, for to-day offers you noth- 
ing. Fear not because all this body of classical remains is old, 
or because the genius that gives it eternal life can never again 
inform a modern race nor speak through living lips. None 
the less it is the most vital, fresh, young, and sparkling creation 
of the human brain, and the highest dedication of which youth 
is capable is to quench its happy thirst from the limpid foun- 
tains of Hellas and bathe its strong limbs in the yellow flow of 
Tiber." 

All this claim was solemnly true ; there was nothing better, 
there was even nothing else. Greek poetry and art were, and are, 
and always will be, as fresh as flowers gathered at dawn with the 
night-damp still upon their petals. No softest shade of color has 
faded, nor perfumed exhalation been lost. Matchless in the 
limpid purity of their artistic impulses, bold with the archaic 
simplicity of emotions not yet " sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought," rendered in form of word or marble with a fluent 
ease never in other time or place distantly approached, what 
wonder if high classic literature and art became a curriculum. 

And because four hundred years ago an Italian youth, having 
nothing else to study, opened his heart and head to the splendid 
illumination of classical learning and was conscious of his superi- 
ority over the ignorant dolt of his day, therefore, an American 
professor of a classical subject felt entitled twenty-five years ago 
to look down upon a teacher of natural science, and by the same 
quaint sort of logic the Yale academic students excluded "scien- 
tifics " from boat and fence. 
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It was only after an army of classical graduates had vainly 
tried to equal the practical achievements of men trained in scien- 
tific knowledge of laws that underlie and govern a vast number 
of pursuits and labors of life, that the arrogance of the academic 
people began to give way to a somewhat dazed consciousness that 
there really was a prodigious new department of human activity 
founded upon this inferior and half despised thing — science, and 
that their whole laborious and solemn ten years of pottering with 
two dead languages had fitted them to cope with this fresh life 
about as much as a cup of five o'clock tea would have done. 

With this conviction came the sudden growth of the true uni- 
versity spirit, and a consequent breaking of the classical idol ; 
and now the academic faculties are falling back in line with the 
other co-ordinate parts of their institutions, and struggling like 
good fellows to keep anywhere near in time with the stalwart 
stride of science. If the college classicist no longer pretends to 
be the only educated man, if he has submitted without a murmur 
to be reduced to the ranks, he still indulges in more or less quiet, 
modest talk concerning an intellectual polish which is the exclusive 
privilege of his curriculum, and an aristocracy of "finish." 
Scientific faculties are content if they can get a man's brains 
to begin. It is only the classicists who aim to put the epitaph 
" finished" on a young mind. 

In whichever of the three ways we may value classical educa- 
tion — whether for the general good it can do the mind, for a posi- 
tive working knowledge of two languages, or for that far loftier 
purpose, the engrafting of classical method and genius so as to make 
them a living part of the modern spirit and character — in order to 
achieve anything great, a radical reform in the present American 
mode of dealing out instruction is needed. That reform is begin- 
ning, but only beginning. American professors are learning many 
good things at the Athens school, and many others from the really 
advanced home universities, and in time we may fairly hope that 
American classical scholarship and teaching will be lifted to the 
level of European vitality and productiveness. 

Honestly set forth, the classical claim to usefulness and honor in 
the field of education would just now sound something in this wise : 
" We have renounced the old notion that a devotion of ten years 
to classics is the sole pathway to learning. We admit that an 
avalanche of materialistic and scientific activity has burst in 
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upon human progress, overwhelming society, demanding a new 
race of scholars, and a new mode of particular education. 
Yet while society has changed in the past fifty years more 
than in any other five hundred, the native capabilities and 
qualities of the human mind are unchanged ; and we hold 
firm to the faith of the Renaissance that the old classical 
curriculum is the only one competent to build the atoms of the 
brain into an organ of order and beauty, molded upon lines of 
the noblest models, and embellished with that elegant sense of 
form and power of precise expression which may only be taken by 
a sort of studious contagion from long contact with the best work 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

" There is no learning equal in its own qualities of positive value 
to the classical learning. The higher Greek and Roman poets, 
orators, statesmen and artists differ in kind from all others, and 
their kind is the greatest. Mind for mind, theirs was the most 
symmetrical, the most harmonious, the world has known. Hence 
the study of this highest order of human genius and of these most 
finished works of man is not only the surest but the only way to 
acquire the method of truest thinking and choicest expression. 

" Therefore, young men, we invite you to enter in at the classical 
gate, and we promise to impart to you something of these supreme 
qualities of mind. You, beyond graduates of other curricula, shall 
inherit the glorious domain of literature and art, for to you 
we propose to unveil the genius of grace and beauty, the very soul 
and spirit of Greek ' music.' You shall know how tragedy is 
made to cut its lines into the depths of the human heart : you may 
learn to feel the almost holy subtleties of Greek art. You only 
can gather intellectual weight from the massive brain of Rome. 
By degrees your very nature will grow into a fair reproduction of 
Greek and Roman shape and finish. 

" So when you go out into the world of America and undertake 
to do something, no matter what (for we don't pretend to fit you for 
anything in particular), you ought at least to succeed in doing it in 
a quasi-classical mode ; your deeds, if intelligently scrutinized, will 
be seen to have about them a little air of distinction, which 
the lamented Arnold justly told us was sadly lacking hereabouts. 
Even if you don't reach such an outward and discernable condi- 
tion as distinction, within your own soul will abide the private and 
personal joy that you are of the company of the illumined. There- 
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after if in active life you sink below the surface of mediocrity and 
achieve positively nothing, as is, alas, the case with most alumni ; 
if the little classical polish we are able to impart is scratched ofi 
by the vulgar attrition of democratic society, and in ten years you 
forget your Greek alphabet, and the last traces of the aroma of 
scholarship evaporate from your academic robe, at least you will 
possess a degree in arts, and that is a treasure you will value even 
more as time rolls on and you forget how to translate it." 

But unfortunately for the young man who accepts this invita- 
tion he will soon find that our method of classical training has 
steadily declined until at last its force is mainly wasted upon analy- 
sis. Gradually, instructors have turned from the art of language 
to the science of grammar. Hence the only authors whose utter- 
ances have found a real and permanent lodgment in the under- 
graduate mind are those mighty lamps of the grand dark heaven 
of antiquity, Messrs. Andrews & Stoddard, Harkness, and the other 
children of Dionysius Thrax. Sophocles and Plato, Horace and 
Juvenal, are from the American university point of view almost 
valueless of themselves, but if skillfully used by a clever and 
practiced tutor they can be made to light up the glories of that 
laureled hellenist, Albert Harkness, and the rest of the company 
of compilers. 

No art can be taught by analysis. Art is learned only in the 
doing; and the reason why American classical culture and the 
literary life that should be the outgrowth of ten years of liter- 
ary study are so sterile and dry is that the languages are left as 
dead as they are found. Not only are Greek and Latin dead at the 
hour of graduation, but painfully soon they are buried and forgot- 
ten. When lately it was discovered by an inquisitive member of a 
New York club of graduates that a Greek motto attached to their 
polite and erudite institution, how many of the first dozen classi- 
cal graduates could make head or tail of it, till one, more practical 
than the rest, dug it quietly out, like a boy of fifteen, by the aid 
of a lexicon ? 

Suppose a strange archaic barge should land to-morrow at the 
Battery, and the morning papers, if they could find room between 
crime, base-ball, and politics to make the usual modest announce- 
ment which they permit themselves concerning literary matters, 
should say that " one Charon had ferried over the shades of 
Theocritus and Horace from transstygian fields ? " Naturally 
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some A. M. with keen relish for a practical joke would "put them 
up " with ten-day cards at that most appropriate of all American 
houses, the University Club. Yet how many of this company of 
a thousand alumni, the most of whom devoted the great force of 
their educational life to the languages of these two eminently 
clubable gentlemen, would be able to sustain a two-minutes' con- 
versation with either ? 

It is hard to imagine two bards more charmingly fit for a 
bright after-dinner chat, two men whose savoir vivre and wit, 
whose artistic perceptions and easy mastery of social art, should 
insure them a heartier and more intimate welcome, and crowd 
the elegant apartments of the Madison avenue illuminati. Yet 
it is doubtful if two pronounced cases of confluent smallpox would 
more effectually clear the building of classical graduates; and if a 
casual country member should accidentally happen in, is it likely 
he would get much further than to unveil to the strangers the 
rites of a cauda galli? Certain it is that no two-edged sword 
will ever drive these alumni out of the Eden of Madison Square 
for having eaten too freely of the tree of classical knowledge. 

A free and joyous flow of language, the subtle ceremony of 
marrying words to ideas so that they forever go hand in hand as 
one, can no more be taught by grammatical analysis, than the 
secret of life can be learned among the severed fragments of a 
dissecting-room. 

Imagine a people who all the summer days, by every river 
bank, along the cool marge of crystal lakes, and wherever sand and 
sea-coves found each other, were gravely to maintain costly 
schools of analytical swimming, where instructors, year by year, 
went through the solemn farce of teaching the picked youth of a 
nation to swim on tables. The command of the academic curric- 
ulum to-day is : "plunge not in the cool flood ; float not in the gay 
ripples of the softly moving ebb ; dive not down into the olive-dark 
shadows under canopy of river-loving trees ; but solemnly and all 
together, in divisions and classes, under the eye and according 
to the will of pedagogues who have never even been ducked, put 
your young stomachs on the regulation pine-table, wait for the 
tutor to call your name, then kick ! swim ! struggle ! go through 
the prescribed motions, till the next victim be signaled." Is 
there a professor of them all who dares to dream that the 
Greeks gained their splendid mastery of literature by any such 
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stultifying process ? Pity the poor boys whom custom has com- 
pelled to squander the best of their educational life without one 
plunge into the real waters of classic art ! 

" Ye shall know them by their fruits," is the Divine test. It 
is also the only real human test of men and institutions. When 
the faculty of a university offers to receive a boy of sensitive 
age and unformed mind and fit him for a high life, we have a 
right to subject its work to this judgment and calmly and seriously 
examine the harvest. What fruits are to-day ripening on 
the tree of American classical culture, red and amber in the 
sunshine, filled with fresh, lively juices, or perfumed with the 
rare, delicate aroma that once scented the sunny slopes of Attica ; 
what fruit painted with the dyes that aforetime purpled the vin- 
tage of the Roman mind ? 

To keep within the actualities, what contribution to permanent 
literature has this nation received from the tens of thousands of 
men whose youthful force and intellectual freshness and first 
enthusiasm were sacrificed to this ghastly tread-mill during the 
past twenty years. Since the war, over fifty thousand youths 
have been dedicated to literary education, and yet literature can 
hardly be said to exist in the present young generation; and of 
the few who strive to burn a lamp still fewer show by the subtlest 
analysis a chemical trace of that unmistakable classic element 
which is to art what gold is to coinage. 

The university requirements are now for entrance what they 
were fifty years ago for graduation, and the average age of 
matriculation is now above eighteen years, the time at which 
our grandfathers were graduated. In consequence college life is 
carried on into maturer years than formerly ; yet, notwithstanding 
this, in nearly every American college recitations are maintained. 
After seventeen a recitation is a stultification. To be forced to 
stand up before a class division and run the gauntlet of one of 
those prosecuting attorneys of education, the cross-questioning 
tutor or professor, whose chief object seems to be to exercise a 
certain impish, acuteness which is the crown and reward of his 
years of dull drudging, and disgrace a student if he can, is a 
humiliation that no boy is likely to suffer in after life, unless 
under criminal indictment. As a mode of teaching the noble arts 
of language and literature, it would be ludicrous if it were not 
sad and full of shame. 
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The most serious manifestation of American letters is undeni- 
ably the Boston school of Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Channing. Their average time of gradua- 
tion was eighteen ; or, to express it otherwise, they escaped before 
the strangulation process was complete, or, as the dons would 
say, the "standards" were not then "raised." 

Of the modern school of new writers who have grasped their 
pen since the war, it would be no treason to say that their many 
charming and pretty successes are certainly free from any classical 
taint. In fiction, for example, we have Bret Harte, James, Ho wells, 
Cable, Aldrich, Egbert Craddock, and Mrs. Burnett, not one of 
whom suffered the classical curriculum. And among other writers 
of contemporary American fiction, how many who are masters of 
art on parchment are really masters on paper ? Of the Chester- 
ian and Groverian bards of New York, Stedman escaped from 
college while yet a sophomore, and Stoddard and Gilder escaped 
altogether. 

The classical curriculum has been vaunted as making the best 
average all-round cultivated mind, as (whatever may be its fail- 
ures) stimulating a love and appreciation of the intellectual life, 
and thus, in a vague general way, justifying its claims to benefi- 
cence. It is held that Bachelors and Masters, even if fumbling 
and clumsy failures in their own proper sphere of arts, carry the 
marks of their superior mental condition into the arenas of the 
various learned professions ; that a lawyer is far better at the bar 
for his disused Greek and half-forgotten Latin; that a surgeon 
does his tracheotomy with a certain recognizable sense of finish, 
because for eight years he was prevented by a bad method from 
learning two dead languages ; that a divine can render the faith 
more clear and touch the erring human heart more gently for 
knowing all the rules and most of the exceptions in Greek and 
Latin grammar. The classicists are welcome to all the comfort 
they can derive from the modest amount of truth underlying this 
claim. But the great fact remains that within the field of literary 
art is the region where we have right and reason to look for the 
achievements of these Bachelors and Masters of arts made in 
annual thousands by American colleges. Yet just there we find 
the most arid and barren desert within the circumference of 
American life. 

Every other profession and each technical department is throb- 
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bing with real life and is full of men who, with greater or less suc- 
cess, carry out and accomplish the purpose of their special train- 
ing ; who, in other words, make practical use of their education. 
But where are the writings of these men of special training ; where 
are the results of this attempt through eight or ten years to re- 
mold the brain on the classical pattern and infuse that fine and 
perfect style which in Greek time came from nature and the 
practice of one's own art, but which now is expected to result 
from drudgery and analysis of the art of others ; where is the 
evidence of that quick, correct taste which it is the first business of 
literary culture to implant and nurture, that fresh, discriminat- 
ing sensitiveness of soul, without which no man is master, no, 
nor the humblest slave of art ? 

Genuine love is the only lasting incentive to any art, but that 
very love of letters is the last thing the American drudgemaster 
succeeds in implanting. Isocrates, who knew what true teaching 
was and is, had carved in golden letters over the door of his 
school 'Ear yS <pi\ofia6i]S, sdtf itoXvuaBjji. And stout old Eoger 
Ascham, who found the straight road to the teacher's goal, wrote : 
" In mine opinion the school-house should be, indeed, as it is 
called by name, the house of play and pleasure and not of fear 
and bondage." No one, even in irony, calls an American school 
a ludus literarius. 

Dull respectability is about as high as the generality of alumni 
reach in the realm of literary art. And this, in the writer's belief, is 
because of the curious distortion of classical education from an 
art pleasure to a peculiarly dry pedantic torture. It is because 
an education is joyless and grinding and barren, which makes a 
boy parse instead of feel ./Eschylus, and scan rather than discern 
Virgil. Before a slow fire of analysis he has been stuffed with 
syntax till like a Strasburg goose his poor engorged faculties are 
beyond recovery. Taken at a sensitive age, he is systematically 
worried and finally ruined for polite letters or high art. 

There can hardly be conceived a greater calamity befalling a 
young man born with a talent for literature than to have him 
elaborately and expensively spoiled in an American classical col- 
lege. Better far that he should be a cowboy, with the Bible 
and Shakespeare in his saddle-bags, the constellations his tent, 
the horse his brother, than to have life, originality, and the 
bounding spirit of youthful imagination stamped out of him 
vol. cxlvii. — no. 383. 26 
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by a competent and conscientious corps of badgering gram- 
marians. 

The writer, although an indifferent classic, yields to none in 
his earnest and respectful devotion to classic letters and arts. 
They are to him an ever flowing, ever refreshing fountain, whose 
waters are among the best for quenching the intellectual thirst. 
It is only the American method that he laments and pities. 

This astounding over-valuation and over-use of grammatical 
analysis sharply recalls Alexandria during the Ptolemies, when 
formal grammar, although not positively a new invention, first 
rose into prominence, and made a bold push to fill the void in 
intellectual interest left by the great departed writers. It was a 
science that seemed to give pleasure to the Sophists, though it 
never occupied the minds of original thinkers, and belongs to 
that class of hopelessly second-hand subjects, like the science of 
war, concerning which conquerors seem to have interested them- 
selves only by way of afterthought. Halleck arose from editing 
and translating Jomini, but he failed to gather a single laurel leaf 
when glory was plenty. Grant got up out of a tan-yard and dealt 
disaster wherever his sword fell. That is the difference between 
the science and the art of war. The science of war is a very 
interesting thing in time of peace and is chiefly the privilege of 
historians. 

Alexandria, through its long history from Ptolemy Soter to 
the days of the Arab conquest, always took scientific views of 
things. Her record in mathematics, physics, medicine, and astron- 
omy is most creditable. Hers was the day of questionings, not 
of creations ; and beyond scientific achievement her chief distinc- 
tion was that she took the first great downward steps from more 
than one summit of human achievement, and retreated shame- 
lessly from the greatest struggles of the human soul. Under her 
voluptuous, cruel, elegant and witty society, the pure, direct re- 
ligion of Christ sank into all manner of fantastic exaggeration, 
and every phase of philosophic ti'ifling, till little was left but that 
characteristic Alexandrian product, the Theology of the "Fa- 
thers." The methods and ideal standards of Greek builders and 
sculptors and painters, were gradually abandoned for the coquet- 
tish and the decorative ; but art criticism and prating, and the 
idle, voluptuous use of art as a narcotic and a stimulant, took the 
place of high creative impulse. 
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So in pure literature. Alexandrian life produced no engen- 
dering minds, her one figure is Theocritus, who tuned his voice 
to soft Doric melody while lying in the sun on the thymy slopes 
of Sicily, getting all the inspiration of his life from man and 
nature before he became a courtier at the artificial Egyptian 
capital. The eager students of Alexandria will have difficulty in 
their efforts to exhume and exhalt Callimachus. Theocritus, the 
Tennyson of his period (to put the debt between them in the most 
delicate way), did create the idyl, and a lovely form it is, as 
Tennyson has again shown us in those brilliant and passionate 
strains which fell from his lips before he followed the example of 
his Sicilian prototype, and unsatisfied with being peerless became 
peer. The gaping centuries of Alexandrian life show only one 
moderately great poet, but grammarians positively swarmed. Over 
the dead body of literary art followers of Aristarchus and Crates 
held a sort of jackal fight, with the normal amount of din and 
casualties. 

Poor Alexandria ! she spun the cobwebs of theology across the 
one window that Christianity had opened for the soul to look 
unto Heaven, and invented the " Fathers" in place of the Apostles, 
while in letters she set the pedant on the vacant pedestal of the 
poet. She had infinite grammar, but no art. Just so, as a result 
of the pestilent American classical system, which neglects art and 
exalts grammar, there are countless young Americans who can 
attack Greek and Latin poetry with military precision, can form 
in a hollow syntactical square, and successfully receive the de- 
termined and bitter charge of attacking tutors ; but where is 
there one whose lips have a single note of response to the melo- 
dies of the past ; one young writer who has learned to drape the 
graceful garment of language around the firm body of an idea ? 

Certainly we cannot conclude that the classical alumni are 
born dull and barren, for they are drawn from every grade of Amer- 
ican life, and from the whole wide range of the continent. Nor 
is there any crushing uniformity in the structure and make-up 
of American colleges. There are institutions where the glories 
of Hellas are unveiled from an Orthodox Congregational point of 
view, or where classic art may be surveyed across a Hard-Shell 
Baptist foreground. You may take your Plato under the stern 
eye of Calvin, or drain the cup of ancient literature beneath the 
benediction of an exclusive sequence of apostolic succession. 
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Cheap colleges there are where rusticity and shabbiness will pass 
unnoticed, or among the sons of plutocrats, with their yachts and 
drags and squanderings, there is another sort of classical atmos- 
phere to be had at, say, a thousand a month. The choice is cer- 
tainly wide enough. Yet out of them all not a laureled young 
brow, not a poet's voice, not a solitary, mortal man with the grace 
and glory of the classics upon him ; not even a Yankee Pindar to 
"pluck from the peg the Doric lyre " and sing his 'Eitivixta in 
honor of a college foot-ball team, returning covered with mud, 
gore, and glory from a victory of knockdowns and touchdowns, of 
dash and dislocation. 

It is not likely that any attempt to graft the dry cork of a 
Lafitte bottle on the native American grape-vine would result 
in a vintage of noble wine ; and if you want to graft Greek art 
on the bright Yankee mind, do not go on decade after decade 
trying to make dead chips that grammarians have hacked from the 
tree of Greek life draw sap and grow. As an experiment, try the 
living, the deathless things ; give, for a change, the grace and 
vitality of the classics. 

It is not so with other curricula. Engineers graduated from 
American schools justify and reflect honor on their instructors. 
They have hung their Bessemer cobwebs in the upper air and 
made millions walk dry shod over tide and river. Kail ways and 
mines, structures and surveys, attest the steady, magnificent pro- 
gress of their professional success. Medicine and surgery are 
daily pushing out into that vacant, unmapped land beyond the 
verge of human experience and planting lone outposts, which will 
serve as the base for new discovery. Lawyers can make the scales 
of justice turn. The clergy are not dumb. It is only graduates 
in letters who are smitten to a man with the curse of sterility. 
Will the universities, which are the authors and finishers of 
this mock culture, kindly inform us of what arts their children 
are master ? " Ars est celare artem." It is alas too evident that 
the particular and only art of which they are masters is the art of 
concealing every trace of literary power or classical impulse. 

Perhaps the sacredly kept silence of the literary graduates is 
because of their usual curious lack of acquaintance or facility with 
that fine old form of speech, the English language. The word 
and thought being, as Max Muller so brilliantly maintains, if he 
does not prove, one and inseparable, perhaps these masters of 
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esoteric arts have no thoughts which easily attach to a mere living 
idiom. Feelings they must have, as young men and Americans. 
High thoughts and classical impulses they ought to have, as 
finished products of the alleged highest mind-leading. Perhaps 
they could if they liked speak the fullness of their hearts in Lesbio- 
JMic or later Attic, or some other tongue dead enough for col- 
lege purposes. What we are waiting for is their Attic wisdom or 
wit, and we shall be only tco glad to welcome it in the particular 
dialect in which they are least dumb. 

Not only have we in America the right to complain that col- 
lege alumni are living monuments of the crass stupidity of the 
methods of their classical educators, but we have equally the duty 
of observing that the classical professors themselves, the very 
men who stand before our national world as representatives of 
what they claim to be the loftiest life of the ages, are, with a few 
delightful exceptions, as silent as oysters. What original work 
have they done in the years they have occupied American chairs ? 
A few grammars, a handful of translations ; most of them mere 
"ponies," one or two brilliantly good, like Goodwin's Plutarch 
and the series of Socratic studies from which an accomplished 
scholar veils her name ; some learnedly commented texts ; and 
here and there a lean volume of college lectures or fugitive essays 
of mild value and not oppressive originality. Almost the whole 
American contribution to classical culture can be packed in a 
portmanteau. Why is it that our scholars do not, like Droysen 
and Couat and Mahaffy or Overbeck, or five hundred other Euro- 
peans, shake off the enfeebling pedantry of the class-room and do 
something ? Perhaps their most signal success at the present 
moment is in the department of biblical exegesis, and exactly 
what proportion of the really distinguished achievements in thi3 
field are due to undergraduate study, and how much to instruction 
in theological seminaries, only exegesists themselves can decide. 

Science is but fifty years old in America, and already the fresh, 
strong, living, new contributions are searched and used and hon- 
ored by every specialist in Europe. If the most prejudiced reader 
is inclined to doubt the fairness of this criticism, let him betake 
himself to the nearest library and examine the indices of the last 
fifty volumes of English or continental contributions to classical 
knowledge, and see how many American names or works are 
cited, and then let him look over any dozen recent books of 
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European astronomy, physics, geology, mineralogy, or chemistry, 
and he will find them alive and bristling with citations, quota- 
tions, and discussion of American scientific achievements. 

It is not the purpose of this criticism to lay the whole blame 
of our melancholy failure in literature on the shoulders of academic 
faculties. Enough justly belongs to them without loading them 
down with the back-breaking weight of our dull Zeitgeist. 

This is a land of materialism and the age of realism. Even 
in what there is of literary art, the school of the realists holds 
absolute sway. In fiction, for example, we are in the detective- 
camera period, the day of little snap-shots and instantaneous 
pictures of the petty realities of common social life. Whatever 
of excellence writers of this modern school possess, comes from 
the scientific exactness of their observation, and their frank con- 
tentment with the actual. Almost to a man, writers of the present 
American generation work wholly from the practical and realistic 
point of view. Theirs is a searching, level glance, aimed and 
fixed upon particulars, which they report and discuss often with 
extraordinary ability. A thousand years hence all that is well 
done of this body of realistic literature will be moved from the 
alcoves of belles lettres, where its form now causes it to be placed, 
and carried over to the shelves dedicated to scientific sociology. 
What the realists are practicing is science, not art. As examples 
of the clever and scientific use of language, however, it must 
be frankly admitted that they stand eminent. Even on that 
Boffin's dust-heap, the daily press, where the good and bad of 
American life are flung side by side among the reeking exhala- 
tions of bad morals and shocking taste, lie absolute pearls of 
literary style, articles which for terseness, cogency, and lucidity 
cannot be excelled. Criticism would be baffled to point out a 
blemish in their masterly display of method. It is fine, but 
it is not classical; it is all nineteenth-century realism, part and 
parcel of the practical mundane spirit of this age of science and 
business. 

If, instead of practicing their method on human brains, 
American colleges had all gone down to the Atlantic edge and 
printed the stamp of their classical idealism on low-tide sands, it 
could have not been more promptly, more generally, or more eter- 
nally effaced. 

Many Americans would think it a debatable question whether, 
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even in the field of art, the tireless curiosity of man does not gain 
more from realism, where our end of the pendulum-swing indicates 
the genius of to-day, than from Greek idealism, which marks the 
maximum deviation at the other extremity of the arc of human 
thought. But, consider the heroines of realistic fiction for the past 
thirty years ; all, it is to be assumed, more or less true to the human 
model. Think of the stunted and petty women and their incredi- 
ble meanness ; of the primeval, monkey-scale of their average 
intelligence; remember how few wholesome, sweet, strong women 
are found in that army of distorted, diseased creatures who march 
between the covers of English fiction, laden down as they go with 
all the tragi-comic foibles flesh is heir to, and all the conceivable 
deviations from noble and normal womanhood ; and then reflect 
how French realism has flung woman naked in the ditch and left 
her there scorned of men, and grinning in cynical and shameless 
levity over her own dishonor. Or, to come nearer home, recall 
the pretty, brightish, smug little people who are made with inimit- 
able skill to illustrate the sawdust stuffing of middle- class demo- 
cratic society. 

Out of it all is there one figure for weary eyes to linger upon : 
one type of large and satisfying womanhood ; natural in the rare 
and ravishing charm of a perfect body ; sweet with the endow- 
ment of a warm, quick, sympathetic temperament ; sound and 
bright in intellect ; pure and spiritual, with a soul in whose 
pellucid depths fixed stars of the moral heaven reflect themselves, 
undimmed by mists of earth, untrembling from the jar of modern 
conflict ? Is there any more womanhood in them all, English, 
French, and American put together and fused into one, than 
can be learned in a single hour before that Greek Venus in the 
Louvre, who is only perfect goddess because she is perfect woman ? 
Is there not in this one ideal, with her rich femininity, her Doric 
strength, the calm warmth of her countenance, the supple pose of 
her vital body, and that irradiating aura of love which enfolds 
her with its mysterious veil, more of human nature than one can 
patch together out of all the thousands of photographic portraits 
of actual, but distorted and incomplete character, that crowd 
modern fiction ? 

Ours is a vulgar, but remarkably active civilization, given over 
for the most part to the energetic pursuit of personal prosperity 
and the struggle for material good. Of all ages and all lands this 
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is the one where for the mind's and soul's sake a brilliant struggle 
must be made to stem the almost irresistible current of sodden 
materialism. After that highest of all ideals and idealizing forces, 
a pure and spiritual religion, there is nothing comparable to the 
classics for the exaltation of intellectual and artistic standards 
which forever transcend that crushed, distorted, warped and 
blasted thing; that sweet, splendid, grotesque, droll, dreadful, 
thing — the real. 

Taught as they might be, learned as they should be, so that 
not the mechanism of dialects only, but the splendid ideality of 
antique thought and feeling may become a part of the young nation, 
the lofty classics of the Greeks and Eomans can be made of in- 
estimable value in the creation of American character. Then the 
university parchment may cease to add irony to ignorance. Then 
will come some man whom the world will recognize as Abtium 

Magistee. 

Clarence King. 



